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WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS 





Here, in our First Presi- 
dent’s own handwriting, is 
part of the far-sighted 
speech he delivered to the le 
American ple 152 
years ago. The spirit of the 
doctrine still applies. It 
calls for a firm unity among 
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Be proud of what you write... 
A 


and the way you write it ! 


Naturally you’re proud when you own a Parker “‘51’’. For 
this is the world’s most-wanted pen. It glides with satin- 
smoothness .. . gives new freedom to your thoughts 
and fingers . .. makes writing more fun! Whether 


J 
it’s an exam—a theme—a letter, this is the pen I ee ” 
that will always show you at your best. Ask <¢ Pa r ke l S 

.) 


for the “51” in either the regular or new 
demi-size. Choice of points. The Parker ” ” C 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wis., D/, wetted hy ~ ¢ wel tnek: 4 s 


U.S.A., and Toronto, Canada. 


Copyright 194% by The Parker Pen Company 
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(Continued from last week's issue.) 


ROM Coal River we drove to 
Teslin Lake at mile 804 on the 
Alaska Highway. To enter Tes- 

lin Lake we crossed a long, wooden 
bridge about a mile in length. We 
noticed more Northern Lights. This 
time the green rays came from be- 
hind black clouds and were reflected 
in the water. 

The farther north we went the 
more expensive food became. This 
is because the cost of transporting it 
increases. At Teslin Lake dinner 
cost $1.25. It had been much cheaper 
in Edmonton. 

The next day we went fishing on 
Teslin Lake. We were fishing for 
lake trout or salmon trout. Some of 
them weigh as much as 25 pounds. 
Most of them weigh between 2% and 
7 pounds. 

Dad and I each got bites, but 
Mom was the only one to catch a 
trout. She caught a 4-pound salmon 
trout. These trout do not struggle 
much until they see light. Then they 
put up a little fight. But they are not 
as game as brook trout. 

Salmon trout are gray on the out- 
side but their meat is pink. They are 
good eating. 

When we came in from fishing I 
saw a cross fox. He was black and 
gray with a white cross on liis shoul- 
ders. His fur is valuable. 

That afternoon we started out for 
Whitehorse, 114 miles beyond Tes- 
lin. As we neared Whitehorse we 
crossed the narrow gauge* railway 


A set of monmseth tusks. 
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By Eric Kronengold 


from Skagway to Whitehorse. This 
railway and the one from Seward 
through anchorage to Fairbanks are 
the only railways in Alaska. The 
Whitehorse one is among the last of 
the narrow gauge railways in the 
United States or its territories. 


We stayed in the Whitehorse Inn, - 


largest of the several hotels in 
Whitehorse. Across the street from 
the Inn is the Yukon Ivory Shop. It 
sells ivories carved by the Eskimos 
from mammoth* and wairus tusks. 

Whitehorse has mud streets and 
wooden sidewalks. It seemed to be 
full of dogs. They are friendly with 
people but didn’t seem to like Dal. 
We were told that when these dogs 
fight it is to the death. 

We spent about a week in White- 
horse waiting for our trailer, which 
we had left in Trutch. Finally, after 
telephoning friends in Trutch, we 
found out that the truck driver who 
was supposed to haul the trailer to 
Whitehorse had never shown up. We 
decided the best thing to do was to 
go back to Trutch (over 700 miles) 
and get the trailer ourselves. 

The day we set out, Sept. 19, it 
was snowing. 

We got back to Trutch without 
any trouble and then started off 
again with the trailer. We spent the 
night at Lum and Abner’s. There we 
met Slim Soderstrom, driver of an oil 
tanker, who said he would tow our 
trailer to Whitehorse. 

(To be continued in next week's issue.) 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 
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WHY LOOK LIKE 
THE DEUCE... 


WHEN YOU CAN 
LOOK LIKE A KING 


Messy heir never made a guy popular! So 
why look like the deuce and make it tough 
for the queens to like you. What you need 
is wonderful Wildroot Cream-Oil hair 
tonic. A quick application every morn- 
ing keeps hair in place all day . .. relieves 
dryness... removes loose dandruff. 


WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL 
HAIR TONIC 


NOW IN TUBES 
AS WELL AS 
BOTTLES 


Non-Alcoholic 
Contains 


LANOLIN 


Get a new handy tube or bottle of Wild- 
root Cream-Oil today. Ask for a profes- 
sional application of Wildroot Cream-Oil 
next time you visit your barber. You'll be 
amazed at what Wildroot Cream-Oil will 
do for your hair. For a generous trial 
supply FREE, write to Dept. SM-C, Wild- 
root Co., Inc. Buffalo 11, New York. 


TUNE IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! “The Adven- 
tures ef Sem Spede" Sun. evenings, CBS Network; 
"King Cole Tric Time" Set. afternoons, NBC Network. 





Secretary Marshall and Cubs of Pack 232. 


Marshall Tells Cubs of World Changes 


Seven members of Boy Scout Cub 
Pack No. 232, of Bethesda, Mary- 
land, paid a visit to Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall last month. 

The Cubs went to Washington to 
tell Secretary Marshall about their 
own European Recovery Plan. (E. R. 
P. is the new name for the Marshall 
Plan.) These Cubs have a plan to 
raise enough money to feed eight 
hungry European boys for a year. 
They will send food abroad. 

When the Cubs entered Mr. Mar- 
shall’s office, he shook hands all 
around. Then he said: “I am really 
pleased to meet you, knowing what 
you are planning to do. I think that 
is a very fine thing. I do not believe 
it would have been possible when 
I was a boy. 

“In those days about all we knew 
of the world was through our his- 
tories and geographies. We learned 
something of Europe, something of 
Africa, something of Asia. We knew 
they had kangaroos in Australia and 
hot springs in New Zealand, but not 
much else. 

“We knew little about the world 
— we knew little about the United 
States, except those fortunate few 
who could travel. Now, all of that 
is changed. 

“Just recently, I returned from 
London, and I returned from Rio de 
Janeiro in Brazil, in a single night. 
I went to dinner in Salt Lake City 


the other day. I did not leave here 
until afternoon and I had dinner at 
8 oclock in Salt Lake City. And | 
was again in Washington at 9 o clock 
the next morning. 

“When I was a boy, Salt Lake City 
was something I knew about from 
the history of the Mormons, and | 
had never seen it. I thought prob- 
ably I never would see it. Today al! 
that is changed. 

“But the greatest change of all, | 
know, is the position of the United 
States in the world. When I was you 
age, the U. S. was little known and 
almost ignored. 

“In the short period of my life- 
time, we are now recognized every- 
where as being the most powerful 
nation in the world and being th 
leader in the world. 

“Therefore, -I think it is all th 
more impressive and all the fine: 
for a group of boys your age to un- 
dertake what you are now trying to 
do. That is a generous and fine ac- 
tion on your part for the children 
of Europe who are so much in need 
of help. And it is of great impor- 
tance in establishing relations o! 
friendship, good will, and trust that 
are so important to our Government, 
to our people, and to the world and 
to peace. 

“I wish I could have had some- 
thing like that in my record as a boy. 
And I thank you very much.” 
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JOHN A. COSTELLO 


John Costello Heads 
Eire’s Government 


John A. Costello is the new Prime 
Minister of Eire. He is Eire’s third 
Prime Minister. 

The first Prime Minister was Wil- 
liam Cosgrave, a member of the Sinn 
Fein (Ourselves Alone) party. He 
was head of Eire’s government from 
1922 to 1932. 

The second Prime Minister was 
Eamon de Valera, a member of the 
Fianna Fail (Soldiers of Ireland) 
party. New York-born Mr. de Valera 
headed Eire’s government from 1932 
to the middle of last month. 

Mr. Costello, 56, is a Dublin law- 
ver. He is a member of the Fine Gael 

United Irish) party. 

In Eire, as in many other countries, 
the Prime Minister is elected by the 
Parliament. Eire’s Parliament has 
two houses: the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate. The House of 
Representatives elects the Prime 
Minister. 

Eire takes up five-sixths of the 
Emerald Isle. The other sixth, North- 
ern Ireland, has a separate govern- 
ment, closely bound to Britain. 


Venezuelan President 


Venezuela has a new president. 
He is Romulo Gallegos. 

Mr. Gallegos was the first Vene- 
zuelan president to be elected fairly 
and democratically. In this election 
every Venezuelan over 18 had the 
right to vote. Mr. Gallegos received 
the most votes. 

In other Venezuelan elections the 
men in power controlled the voting 
to make sure their candidates won. 

Most Venezuelan presidents have 
been army generals or have held 
other military titles. Mr. Gallegos is 
not a military man. He is a writer 
and a former school teacher. 


EAMON DE VALERA 


U.N. Group Asks 
Palestine Army 


Last November 29 the United Na- 
tions voted to divide Palestine into 
a Jewish state and an Arab state. 

Jews were pleased by the U. N. 
decision. Arabs were angered. They 
did not want a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine.The Arabs said they would not 
accept partition and would fight 
against it. 

Since Nov. 29, about 1,000 people 
have been killed in Palestine in the 
fighting between Arabs and Jews. 
Many people believe that when the 
British troops are withdrawn from 
Palestine on May-15, Arabs from sur- 
rounding countries will join the 
Arabs of Palestine in an attack on 
the Jewish state. 

The U. N. has appointed a Pales- 
tine Commission. The job of this 
commission is .to carry out the par- 
tition of Palestine. 


After meeting for many weeks, the 
Commission made its report to the 
Security Council. Here is what it 
said: 

1. The Commission needs an army 
to carry out partition of Palestine. 
Without such an army there will be 
“uncontrolled, widespread strife and 
bloodshed” in Palestine when the 
British withdraw. 

2. Arabs are defying the United 
Nations. Arabs are trying “to alter 
by force” the U. N. decision to par- 
tition Palestine. 

3. The British are refusing to let 
the Jews organize an armed force to 
keep order in the Jewish state after 
May 15. 

4. There is need for speedy action 
before the Palestine situation gets 
worse and more lives are lost. 

The Security Council is discussing 
the Palestine Commission’s report. 

The Council is the only U. N. 
group which has the power to take 
military action. Every member of 
the U.N. is pledged to supply armed 
forces if the Security Council asks 
for them. 





This stamp will be issued on 
April 7, 1948, to-mark the 150th 
anniversary of Mississippi's admis- 
sion to the U. S. as a territory. 

The seal on stamp is the Missis- 
sippi Territory seal. On it, Missis- 
sippi is spelled with three s’s. 

The Department of State had 
the Territory seal made in 1798 
and sent it to the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory. This seal was used until 
1817 when Mississippi became a 
state. Then a new state seal was 
made, with Mississippi spelled with 
four s’s. ’ 
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This stamp is believed to be the 
first ever issued with an intentional 
error on it by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The map on the stamp shows 
the Mississippi Territory and _ its 
growth from 1798 to 1812. Win- 
throp Sargent was the first Gover- 
nor of the Mississippi Territory. 

For first day covers, send your 
self-addressed envelope and 3c in 
coin carefully wrapped to the 
Postmaster, Natchez, Miss. Send 
it to arrive there on or before 
April 7. 
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Press Association 


19-yr.-old King Phumiphon of Siam. 


war was how Siam helped the 

Allies. Nearly everyone thought 
that Siam was a Japanese puppet 
state. That was what Allied leaders 
wanted everybody to believe, the 
Japanese most of all. 

Siam was the first place to be in- 
vaded by the Japanese after Pearl 
Harbor. The Japanese wanted Siam 
as a base for attack in southeast Asia. 

On December 7, 1941, while Pearl 
Harbor blazed, Japanese troops 
rushed into Siam. The next morn- 
ing Siam’s Prime Minister, Pibul 
Songgram, ordered his soldiers to 
surrender. Pibul was pro-Japanese. 
A few weeks later his government 
declared war on the U. S. and Brit- 
ain. 

Patriotic Siamese were ashamed 
to see this happen. They decided to 
carry on the fight secretly. These 
secret fighters were “the Under- 


()* E of the best-kept secrets of the 


ground.” They wore no uniforms and 
fought the Japanese by blowing up 
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Dancers use hands expressively. 
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bridges, wrecking communications, 
and sending information to the 
Allies. 

Siam’s king was too young to rule. 
A group of three men, called re- 
gents, ruled in the king’s place. One 
of the regents was a man named 
Luang Pradist Manudharm. 


HIS CODE NAME, “RUTH” 


Pradist had another name. It was 
a girl's name — Ruth. Ruth was his 
code name. 

Pradist was head of the Siamese 
Underground. Few people knew 
this, not even members of the Un- 
derground. In all secret messages he 
was called Ruth. Pradist was always 
smiling and polite to the Japanese, 
but secretly helped make Siam the 
Allies’ “eyes and ears” in the Far 
East. 

Our Government quietly took 
Siamese students in the U. S. out of 
school and trained them for intelli- 
gence work. These young men 
reached Siam by submarine, by 
Catalina flying-boat, and by mid- 
night parachute jumps. 

A group of 21 Siamese intelligence 
men, disguised as cooks and ped- 
dlers, set out from China to Bang- 
kok, Siam’s capital, through land 
peopled by headhunters. Their guide 
was a Chinese Catholic priest, who 
was an amateur boxing champion. 
The journey took 87 days. Only four 
reached Bangkok. The others were 
caught by the Japanese and by 
Siamese collaborators*. 

The underground operated main- 
ly from guerrilla* camps in the wild 
back country. They radioed mes- 
sages in code from Siam to Ceylon, 
and from Ceylon to London and 
Washington. 

These messages gave the Allies 
valuable information about Japanese 
movements in Siam and other parts 
of Asia. 

Members of the Underground 
even succeeded in getting elected 
to the government. 

The Japanese were suspicious. 
But they were too busy elsewhere to 


*® Means word is defined on p. 10. 








MUANG THAI 
Land of the Free 


keep the Siamese in hand. By 1944 
Pibul was overthrown as Prime Min- 
ister. 

When the war ended the free gov- 
ernment of Siam took back its dec- 
laration of war against the Allies. 
Then the full story of how Siam 
helped us win was told. 


LAND OF THE FREE 


During the war, Siam was called 
Thailand. In 1939 the government 
of Siam ordered the country’s name 
changed to Thailand. This name was 
taken from the people’s own name 
for their country — Muang Thai, 
meaning Land of the Free People. 
In 1945 the government ordered the 
name changed back to Siam. 

Siam is an odd-shaped country, 
a little smaller than Texas. Most of 
the total area (200,148 square miles) 
is sandwiched in between Indo- 
China and Burma. A narrow neck of 
land runs down to Malaya. 

Siam is a tropical land of heavy 
forests and great rivers. 

Teakwood is the most valuable 
lumber cut from Siam’s forests. It 
is carried from the jungle by trained 
elephants to the rivers and then 
floated downstream. 

The Menam is Siam’s largest river. 
It is to the Siamese as the Nile is 
to the Egyptians. It overflows 


yearly and leaves a deposit of fine 
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Buddhist priests wear yellow robes. 
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soil each time, making the land more 
tertile. Most of the Siamese live in 
the Menam Valley. 

Rice is Siam’s main crop, food, 
ind export. Rubber, pepper, coco- 
nuts, tobacco, and bananas are also 
grown. 

Other valuable products are taken 
trom the soil. They are wolfram, 
gold, rubies, sapphires, and oil. 

Siam has many interesting kinds 
‘tf wildlife. There are fresh-water 
perch that can climb trees, 56 kinds 
of snakes, flying foxes, and elephants. 

The white elephant is sacred. But 
other elephants’ are tamed and put 
to work. In Siam the elephant is a 
beast of burden. 

The Siamese consider the elephant 
so useful that in 1862 the King of 
Siam wrote a letter to President Lin- 
coln offering to send elephants to 
the U. S. This letter is on the Free- 
dom Train. Mr. Lincoln turned down 
the offer. He wrote the King: ~. 
steam on land, as well as on water, 
has been our best and most efficient 
agent of transportation in internal 
commerce.” 


THE SIAMESE 


There are 18,147,000 people in 
Siam, 

About a sixth of the people are 
native Siamese. They are descended 
from the people who settled in Siam 
in the fifth century B.C. 

The Siamese liked to farm and 
fish, but they were not interested 
in business. They allowed thousands 
of Chinese to come into the coun- 
try. The Chinese set up shops and 
became Siam’s businessmen. Siamese 
and Chinese intermarried. Today 
there are many people in Siam of 


mixed blood. 





British Combine 


Busy scene along one of Bangkok’s canals. Photo shows old marketplace. 


In the north live the hill people, 
known gs the Laotians. In the far 
south there are Malays. 

The people of Siam are short, with 
straight black hair, broad noses, and 
light-brown _ skin. 

Most of the people worship Buddha 
as their god. Their temples are called 
wats. Roofs of the wats are ar- 
ranged in step-like fashion. Inside, 
the temples are richly decorated. 

Most country schools are run by 
the priests. There are public schools 
in the cities. All schools in Bangkok 
were closed during the war. 

The Siamese love to dance. Most 
ot their dances tell a story. Profes- 
sional dancers spend many years 
studying the movement of the hands 
as well as the feet. 


SIAM’S RULERS 


Until 1932, Siam was one of the 
world’s few countries where the king 
had complete control over the gov- 
ernment and the people. In 1932 a 
People’s Party forced the king to 
grant a constitution. This constitu- 
tion gave men and women the right 
to vote for a parliament. The king, 
Prajadhipok, gave up his throne be- 
cause he would not agree to some 
of the changes. His nephew, Ananda 
Mahidol, was made king. 

Ananda Mahidol was only seven 
years old at the time. He and his 
younger brother, Prince Phumiphon 
Aduldet, were sent away to school 
in Switzerland. A group of regents 
ruled for the young king. 

King Ananda took over the throne 
on his twentieth birthday in 19457On 
June 9, 1946 he was mysteriously 
shot and killed in the royal palace. 
Prince Phumiphon became king. He 
was 17 and not old enough to rule. 
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So he stayed in Switzerland while a 
group of regents took over the king’s 
duties. The young king, now 19, will 
return to Siam sometime this month. 

Some army officers did not like 
the way things were being run. They 
said the government was corrupt. At 
two oclock in the morning, Novem- 
ber 9, 1947, these officers seized con- 
trol of the government. Leading the 
attack was Pibul Songgram, the man 
who helped the Japanese. Luang 
Pradist Manudharm (“Ruth”) and 
other government leaders went into 
hiding. 

The new government claims to be 
democratic. It chose a democratic 
leader, Khuang Aphaiwong, as 
Prime Minister. But this new govern- 
ment dismissed officials who had 
been members of the Underground. 
One of these officials was the Siamese 
delegate to the U. N. 

Siam joined the U. N., December 
16, 1946. 
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How Crackpots Spread Hatred 


Native Fascist Movements in 
America Feed on Prejudice 


FEW shadowy figures in the night set torches to 

a dilapidated frame school house. The blaze flares 

up, and crackling flames soon turn the little build- 

ing to ashes. A “Hate” group has accomplished its pur- 

pose. This schoolhouse will never again be used to 
educate Negro children. 

This isn’t fascism just as it existed in Germany or 
Italy. In those countries mob violence was part of the 
established policy of the official government. But such 
incidents of mob violence, and worse — lynchings! — can 
be the forerunners of fascism. 

Only once in our history, however, did a group with 
fascist ideas become organized into a national political 
party. In 1841 the Native American party was formed 
and became the basis for the Know Nothing party in 
1852. This party was against foreigners, particularly for- 
eigners with certain religious beliefs. 

During World War II, there were some Americans 
who wanted the Germans to take over the United States. 
They wanted a Nazi regime here! In 1944 a Federal 
Grand Jury indicted 28 men and 2 women. They were 
charged with trying to make our armed forces mutiny 
against the government, and trying to set up a Nazi 
regime in the U. S. 

The United States Court of Appeals dismissed the 
case against these alleged seditionists in 1947, after the 
presiding judge died in the midst of a long drawn-out 
trial. At the same time the Court rebuked the Justice 
Department for “lack of diligence” in prosecuting the 
case. 

Can it be that in our present worry over the danger of 
communism, we are neglecting to fight the other enemy 
in our midst, fascism? 

All crackpot organizations are not fascist or commu- 




















August, 1946, a “patriotic” society called Columbians 
was organized in Ga. Members were asked: Do you 
hate Negroes? Do you hate Jews? Have you $3 fee? 








nist. Some come under the head of — general nuisance. 
What then makes a group subversive? And what do all 
subversive groups have in common? 

The word subversive means literally to “turn under.” 
Its accepted meaning today is to “undermine.” When 
a person or group stands for a program that would 
undermine our American principles, it is subversive. 


They All Feed on Hate 


All such organizations, whether fascist or communist, 
have one thing in common, hatred! A hate so strong that 
they write it, they preach it, and they try to get others 
to hate! 

Fascism turns its hate against Negroes, Jews, religious 
groups, foreigners, and labor groups. It works for a 
ruling class of “Native Americans” or sometimes “White. 
Protestant, gentile supremacy.” 

All subversive groups try to divide Americans into 
classes or groups. This is why they are un-American 
They want to put a special class in control. They refuse 
to abide by the majority rule of America and are willing 
to come to power by any means — sabotage, if necessary’ 

There is always danger from these subversive groups. 
At this moment the danger is great enough to cause the 
Attorney General of the United States to issue a list of 
47 such organizations, both fascist and communist. 

Some organizations on this list may easily be identified 
as fascist from their names, the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Silver Shirts, for instance. But the Columbians, the 
American Patriots, Incorporated, and the Protestant 
War Veterans of the United States — they all sound like 
good honest names, don’t they? Yet these are listed as 
subversive organizations. And this is one of the fascist 
tricks. Beware of super-patriotic slogans! These organ- 
izations frequently adopt high sounding names and 
slogans. It often deceives good Americans. 

New organizations are always springing up. They ar 
not likely to call themselves fascist. Always something 
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patch. They mapped city of Atlanta, according to own 
zoning plan, and decided where Negroes could live. 
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ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


nice and patriotic. So we have to learn how to identify 
them. 

The favorite theme of the fascists is that they will save 
America from communism. But the vast majority of 
Americans are opposed to communism. Violating the 
laws in order to “stop communism” was the “kiss of 
death” for democracy in Italy and Germany. 

Let’s profit from these historical mistakes. We are 
no puny little country that must weakly say, “If the 


fascists don’t get us, the communists will!” We can save. 


ourselves from both of these perils. 

The meanest and most slimy fascism is that which 
sets religions and races against each other. The October, 
1947, issue of Fortune Magazine reveals that more than 
a third of our people have a prejudice against Jews. 


You Can Do Something About It 


The brighter side of this picture is that we are going 
to do something about it! The recent report of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Civil Rights, To Secure These 
Rights, recommends that action be taken immediately to 
guarantee basic human rights to all people. The report 
says that “the future of our nation rests upon the char- 
icter, the vision, the high principle of our people.” 

And this is where you can surely do something. These 
prejudices are often carried on by “whispring cam- 
paigns.” If you find this “whispering” going on about 
minority groups, among your friends, speak up for 
American democracy! 

If you can't do anything more, you can get in one 
,0od stroke for democracy! Just one! You can say calmly, 

There’s an old document on the Freedom Train. It says, 
‘All men are created equal!’” 

That's all! But say it! And every time you do, chalk 
ip one blow that you struck for the kind of democracy 
n which Americans believe. 














Campaign of Columbians was built on violence. Mem- 
ber arrested on a charge of cruelly beating a Negro was 
presented with a medal of honor by the Columbians. 











Columbians had announced they intended to set up a 
U. S. dictatorship. Georgia was determined to prevent 
this. Leaders were tried, found guilty, and sentenced. 











Police went to work, found Columbians had dynamite, 
were planning to blow up Atlanta’s City Hall, Police 
Dept. and newspaper offices. Leaders were arrested. 
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Civic-minded citizens denounced Columbians. When 
they tried to stop Negroes from moving into a house 
once tenanted by whites, police arrested four rioters. 






































ARE YOU 
SPELLBOUND ? 


Here is a letter that Joan wrote. 
In it she made 10 spelling errors. 
Underline these errors and write the 
correct spellings on the lines below. 


Dear Betty, 

I recieved your letter and was glad 
to hear you had such a wonerful 
time at the Valentine dance. We 
didn’t have a dance this year but I 
went to the movies with Bill. We 
saw “The Voice of the Turtel,” a 
comidy. I highly receommend it to 
you if you want to see a good movie. 

Last week we had an indoor ama- 
ture tennis exibition. It was very 
exciting. I was on one of the com- 
mitees, so I was able to meet the 
winner and offer him my congradu- 
lations. 

I have to do my algebra home- 
work now. Write soon. 
































ws 
Sincerly, 
Joan 
( Sjeaaouys 
i suOFIB[NIBIFUCO ‘s90;3;UIMOD ‘UOTIIGIYX® ‘aneywue ‘ pusU 
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This week’s silent letter is g. The 
words below are spelled with a g but 
the g is silent when they are pro- 
nounced. Memorize these silent g 
words and see if you can think of 
any others to add to this list. 


gnarled 
gnash 


gnaw 
gnome 


gnat 
gnu 


ST-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


collaborators §(kuh-LAB-o-ray-tuhrz. 
Pronounce the a in lab as in sat.). Those 
who work with and help others. Dur- 
ing the war collaborators were people 
who helped the enemy. From the Latin 
col, meaning “with,” and laborare, 
meaning “to work.” 

guerrilla (guh-RILL-uh). Pertaining 
to a band of soldiers who are not in 
the regular army and who fight an 
enemy by making unexpected attacks. 
A member of such a band also is called 
a guerrilla. From the Spanish guerra, 
meaning “war.” 

mammoth (MA-muhth. Pronounce 
the a as in sat.). A type of elephant that 
no longer exists. It was very large, some- 
times fourteen feet high, with long, up- 
ward-curving tusks and a thick, hairy 
coat. The word mammoth has come to 
mean very big, huge, giant. It is from 
the Russian mammot. 

tenent (TEN-ehnt). This is the way 
tenet was spelled in Roger Williams’ 
day. Tenet means a belief, a principle, 
an idea. From the Latin tenere, mean- 
ing “to hold.” 

gauge (gayj). Distance between the 
rails of a railroad. Gauge may also mean 
“a standard measure.” As a verb it 
means “to estimate or to judge.” 


Names and Places 
(The accented syllable is capitalized) 

Thailand (TIE-luhnd). 

Bangkok (BANG-kok. Pronounce the 
o as in not.). 

Menam (may-NAHM). 

Siam (sigh-AM or SIGH-am). 

Eire (A-reh. Pronounce the a as in 
care.). 


The_ poems in Junior Writers this 
week come from pupils in the seventh 
grade of the Juneau (Alaska) Public 
School. Their teacher is Mrs. Robert 
Rice. 


We believe you will be interested to 


read these descriptive Alaskan poems 


along with Eric Kronengold’s story of 
his trip to Alaska. (See page 3.) — 

Send your contributions to: Junior 
Writers Editor, Junior Scholastic, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

All contributions must be signed by 
your teacher. Ask her to state that it is 
your original work. 


The Travels of a Brooklet 


Whistling, humming, sparkling sound 

Over the rocks with a foaming bound, 

Under ancient moss-reen limbs, 

Sipped by a traveler’s thirsty whim, 
Travels the Brooklet. 


Running- past the blacksmith’s forge, 

Tumbling down the rock-bound gorg: 

Gliding through the tall, dark pines, 

Rushing past the placer mines, 
Travels the Brooklet. 


Slowly broadening, now faster, 

Comes in sight the ocean master, 

Over the cliff with a sudden shock 

Hurled down on the sea and rock, 
Dies the Brooklet. 


Elton Engstrom 


Bears in the Springtime 


In springtime when the hills are green, 

That is the time when bears are seen 

Some are black and some are brown, 

Some are lean and some are round. 

They roam through forests seeking 
food, 

When hungry, bad will be their mood. 

Take this advice when hunting in 
spring, 

Be sure with you a gun you bring. 


Dick Folta 


The Man of the North 


The man of the North is brave and 
strong, 

The journeys he travels are far and 
long, 

Over the white snow to barren lands 

To find the treasures he seeks, at hand, 

He may wear a mustache and beard or 
such, 

And the money he carries is not very 


much. 
Liela Harris 
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HE MEETS ALL 
CALLS FOR PLASTICS 


The Story of 
Dick Bryan 
HE 38th annual National Motor Boat Show in 
New York was the world’s and year’s largest. 
Throngs saw a seamless plastics catboat. It was first 
cousin to a one-piece, all-plastics dinghy that caused 
an earlier sensation when it was shown by the Beetle 
Boat Company of New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Dick Bryan was the man responsible for assisting 
Beetle marine engineers by designing molds for both 
these boats. At 29 he is assistant section laboratory 
engineer at the General Electric Chemical Depart- 
ment’s famed No. 1 Plastics Avenue in Pittsfield, Mass. 
He’s a graduate of the intensive apprentice course 
General Electric conducts for plastics moldmakers. 
He’s also directed engineering work on plastics por- 
tions of the University of California’s huge, new syn- 
chrotron. He finds the growing demand for plastics 
offers a challenge he enjoys answering. General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, New York. 




























Fatherless at 5, Dick took to Scouting early. He attended 
high school in Westfield, Mass., and worked after classes 
in a clothing store. After graduation he went to Pitts- 
field to enter the hard and practical apprentice course 
where he learned moldmaking and design for three and 
a half years. 
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ing Radcliffe College. Nowadays, at home, he spends 
many week ends making toys and furniture for his young 
son and daughter. The Bryans bicycle and fish. Sometimes 
Dick.gets away for hunting trips in the Berkshire Hills. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


After being graduated, Dick was enrolled in the General 
Electric student engineering course. So, he became a 
product engineer. He helped develop plastics sealing 
caps, directed creation of the atom smasher's plastics 
parts, and figured out how boats could be molded in one 
piece from plastics. 





In the methods and equipment laboratory, Dick helps 
new uses of versatile plastics. This work calls on all the 
abilities Dick and other young product engineers possess, 
and urges them on te greater activities in their field. 


i 
supervise designs and Godies methods that may lead to . 
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IN 1631, A NEW MINISTER ARRIVED F WE EXPECT GREAT '\ IF FREEDOM PROSPERS 
} AT THE PURITANS’ MASSACHUSETTS | THINGS OF YOU, / HERE, THEN MUST | 
ROGER WILLIAMS. PROSPER TOO. 


7 


A Stories belund the 
documents on the 
Freedom Train 





IN HIS NEW MINISTRY, WILLIAMS PREACHED THAT “CHURCH 
AND STATE SHOULD BE SEPARATE” AND THAT “PEOPLE 

SHOULD NOT BE TAXED TO SUPPORT THE CHURCH” - 
THESE VIEWS ANGERED THE PURITANS, SO IN 1635... SENTENCE WAS DOSTPONED UNTIL 


SPRING ON CONDITION THAT WILLIAMS 
STOP PREACHING. WHEN WILLIAMS CON- 
TINUED TO SPEAK LiS MIND... 


WILLIAMS JES SICK ABED. TAKE TEN 

MEN AND ARREST THE ROGUE. HE 

SHALL BE SENT BACK TO ENGLAND! 
Z i 




















Pri i AG 


WARNED OF HIS DANGER, THE SICK, 
FEVERISH WILLIAMS STRUGGLED 60 
MILES IN FOUR DAYS, MAKING GOOD 
HiS ESCAPE. AT LAST HE REACHED His 
FRIENDS, THE NARRAGANSETT INDIANS 





[iN A SHORT TIME, WILLIAMS WAS JOINED BY ENOUGH BY IGH3, ROGER WILLIAMS HAD ESTABLISHED FOUR SETTLEMENTS IN RHODE ISLAND. 
FOLLOWERS TO FORM A COLONY AT NARRAGANSETT BUT THe PURITANS OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY PLOTTED 10 TAKE THEM OVER BY GAIN- 
ING ACHARTER FROM THE ENGLISH RULER. WILLIAMS HURRIED TO ENGLAND. 


MERCIFUL PROVIDENCE, | ) Sy ...AND, MY LORD CROMWELL, '¥ ENOUGH, WILLIAMS, YOU 
NAME THIS SETTLEMENT MEN ARE FREE TO WORSHIP fey = SHALL HAVE A CHARTER 
PROVIDENCE. om: AS THEY PLEASE IN MY jz™ FOR YOUR PROVIDENCE 


PLANTATIONS / 
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Gfidd ON THE FREEDOM TRAIN: K F257 

“aT EDITION OF THE BLOODY TENENT" 

t P| OF PERSECUTION (Ic44) LENT BY 

; ij THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. IN THS 

SR FIERY PAMPHLET, WHICH WILLIAMS 

ROGER WILLIAMS RETURNED TRIUMPHANTLY TO RHODE IGLAND, Qi TIVE HET ht 
AND THE JOYOUS SETTLERS CAME OUT TO GREET HM. DURING JIM con weor von ep pel. 
HIS LIFETIME, RHODE ISLAND WAS THE ONLY PLACE ONEARTH QM nc throm ne wun ou pia 
WHERE MEN WERE TREATEDAS EQUALS, REGARDLESS OF COLOR fo = 
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Text by Sam Burger 
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PROTECTION pays off in 


A FAMOUS HIGH SCHOOL COACH SHOWS HOW! 





Sorgen oa oe 


C. D. Jarvis, head bas- 
ketball coach at El Paso 
(Texas) High, diagrams 
a protective play in bas- 
ketball. Plays like this 
have enabled Coach 
Jarvis’ boys to hang up 
some impressive rec- 
ords. In 1947, the El 
Paso team won the City- 
District, the Bi-District 
and Texas State Cham- 
pionships. Their record: 
twenty-five victories. . . 
with just one loss. 














And PROTECTION 
pays off in 
in Swift’s Premium 


There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel of 
these plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in 
cellophane to bring them to you at peak flavor! What’s 
more, they’re just as nourishing as they are tasty and 
delicious. That’s because Swift’s Premium Franks are 
made from ‘“‘dinner-quality’’ tender beef and juicy pork. 
So take along a few packs on your next hike or hot dog 
roast. And for a special treat—ask mom to serve them 
for dinner tonight. Get Swift’s Premium Franks, packed 
8 to 10 to the pound in the handy cellophane pack. 
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NOW BETTER THAN EVER IN NEW CELLOPHANE PACK! 


LISTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS ON NBC, 
SATURDAYS 10:30 A.M... NEW YORK TIME 
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1. SIAM SIZE-UP 





Follow the directions given in each 
question. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 











Menam 
Bangkok 
Ananda 
Thailand 
Pibul 2 
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1. In the list above, put a check 
next to the name of a Siamese King. 

2. Circle Siam’s capital. 

3. Mark an X next to the name of 
Siam’s principal river. 

4. Draw a line through the name of 
Siam’s wartime dictator who was friend- 
ly to the Japanese. 

5. Put parentheses around Siam’s 
former name. 
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My score 











2. WHAT’S THE ANSWER? 





#, 
+ 





Underline the correct answer to each 











points each, Total, 40. 











1. Why did the Japanese invade 


Siam? 











a. Because Siam is rich in minerals 
Japan needed. 

b. Because Japan wanted Siam as 
a base for attacking other areas of 
southeast Asia. 

c. Because Siam’s Prime Minister 
invited the Japanese to take over the 
country. 





ombination 





i "se scientific ¢ 
/ “es aaa helps keep shoes 
flexible—and new-looking longer. 

Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy. For good _ 
ing and longer wear —KEEP "EM 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 


























2. Why was Siam ruled by regents 
during the war? 











a. Because the king was too young 
to rule. 

b. Because the king was shot by 
the Japanese. 

c. Because a group of army offi- 














GET THIS BOOK ON 


T7744 


1948 EDITION of “Fishing —What 
Tackle and When” now ready. Shows 
South Bend and Oreno quality- 
built tackle that will make your 
sport complete. Color pic- 
tures of fishes. “Casting 
instructions. Every 
fisherman needs a 
copy. A postal 
gets it, free! SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 

Jf %77 WAGH ST., SO. BEND 23, IND. 





















































The perfect 

casting rod— has 
live, supple action. 

The tip weighs only 

3% ounces. Length 

fo 4 feet, ll inches... $15 
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1. This king’s name 
has these letters: H 
HIMNOPP U. Ar- 


























2. (a) What's wrong on this stamp? 


MARCH 8, 1948 


cers forced the king to give up his 
throne. 
3. Why are the. Arabs fighting the 
partition of Palestine? 
a. They want Britain to stay in 
control of Palestine. 
b. They want to keep Palestine fo: 
themselves. 
c. The partition plan gives the 
Jews most of Palestine. 
4. When is a group subversive? 
a. When it holds secret meetings 
b. When it criticizes what Con 
gress is doing. 
c. When it tries to destroy ou: 
form of government, our freedoms 
and our rights. 
My score 


3. ONE WORD 


The answer to each of the fol- 
lowing questions is one word. Write it 
on the line after each question. Score 
5 points each. Total, 20. 


1. Until last month Eamon de Va 
lera was prime minister of what nation? 


2. Who replaced him in office?____ 


3 Romulo Gallegos is president of 
what country? 





4. In which state was the fascist or- 
ganization known as the Columbians 
formed? 





My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the line unde: 
each question. Score 5 points each 
Total, 20. 


My score My total score__ 








3. Who offered to 
send animals like 
this to the U. §$ 





range them so that 
spell out his 





they 
name. 





OUTH BEND 
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(b) Who is the man pictured? 


when Lincoln was 
President? 

















ABOUT TIME. I WANT TO PICK UP 
SOME ROYAL CROWN COLA 
BEFORE THE STORE CLOSES 


WE... WELL NEVER...(PUFF)...REACH 


HIM IN TIME! WAAA ! 
pos HURRY — 

THERES STILL 

Py A CHANCE 


mM FaLLine/ 
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ITS A LUCKY DAY FOR, 


WHEW! THIS KIDS 
LEARNING A , 
s m7 LESSON HELL 


Sess ; I COULONT STOP THE 


(TS CERTAINLY 
BEST BY TASTE- 
TEST....ANO L 
AIM TO KEEP ON 
TASTING IT! 


I STILL DONT KNOW HOW ILL 
EVER BE ABLE TO REPAY 


you Boys! 
ROYAL CROWN COLA 
SURE TASTES LIKE MORE ! 


See Bill Elliott in 
“OLD LOS ANGELES” 
A Republic Picture 


TEN MINUTES LATER 


h THIS LITTLE FELLA THAT 
YOU BOYS ACTED. QUICKLY. 


TRAIN IN TIME! 
" 4 aS 


LOOK, 
QUICKIE, THAT 
KIOS IN TROUBLE! 


THERES NO TIME 
TO WASTE, QUICKIE. 
GO DOWN HEAD 
FIRST ANO GRAB 

HIM. ILL HOLO 

YOUR ANKLES 


12 ey 


= 


. I HOPE WE GET 
LETS HURRY TO |THERE BEFORE 


MIGHTY THIRST FOR 
ROYAL CROWN COLA 


RIGHT, PARD! RC 
SURE TASTES BEST! 


Bill Elliott’s favorite brand is RC. 
He tried leading colas in paper 
cups, found Royal Crown Cola 
tasted much the best. Try it. Two 
full glasses in each bottle! 


ROYAL CROMy 


View 


iS) 


NAL CRO, 
e° cota 


Best by taste-test 
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LOING 
PORTE SHOU? 


A MAN RUNNING 
THE 100 YARD 
DASH IN 9.4 
(WORLD RECORD Time) 
1S TRAVELING 
ABOUT 20 MPH. 
-- AN ANTELOPE 
\ RAS BEEN TIMED AT 
Xs MILES PER HOUR 





SPALDING TRACK SHOES ARE 
WORN BY LEADING TRACK STARS 
eee THE CHOICE OF MOST COACHES 








: | SOFTBALL 1S ONE OF AMERICA'S 


| FASTEST GROWING SPORTS... | 
BUT IS ITSOFT? NO sin! 
THE SPALDING SOFT BALL USED BY THOUSANDS 
OF TEAMS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY | 
— KEEPS \TS SHAPE,GAME AFTER GAME 
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LOOK FOR THE 
SPALDING LABEL 


next time you buy athletic 
equipment and get the 


best! Go 


SPALOING 


SETS THE PACE (N SPORTS 


FREE! 


A few copies of the 
1947 Sports Show 
cartoon books are 
still available. 
Write Spalding, 
Dept.SM,19 Beek- 
man St., New York 
8, N. Y. 
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Short Shots 


One of the hottest shots in the East 
is a 5-foot, 9-inch deaf boy named Car! 
Lorello, who stars for the New York 
School for the Deaf. Last season he 
averaged 2] points a game for 22 
games. This year he is steaming along 
at a 23-point-a-game pace. He set a 
new district record against Mahopac 
High by sinking 54 points, 43 of them 
in the second half. 

The dope gn Carl was sent to me 
by Pat Garrigan, of New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) High, and Bob Mullally, of 


‘|the New York School for the Deaf. 


The football fans refuse to forget 
that the season “died” three months 
ago. They still keep bombarding me 
with recosds. Pete Dugan, coach at 
Massena (N. Y.) High, puts in a plug 
for his left halfback, Gusty Creazzo. 
Gusty, a 16 - year - old sophomore, 
started the season as a third-string end. 
Later Coach Dugan promoted him to 
the first-string backfield. Here’s how 
Gusty showed his appreciation (against 
Potsdam High): 

He gained a total of 394 yards, scored 
two touchdowns on runs of 74 and 54 
yards, and set up three of his team’s 
four other scores. In two subsequent 
games, Gusty tallied five more on runs 
of 75, 40, 60, 69, and 15 yards. 

Frank Keaney, Rhode Island State's 
famous basketball coach, was trying to 
teach his freshmen how to shoot fouls. 
But he kept being interrupted by a 
fresh kid, who wasn’t the least bit bash- 
ful about contradicting and correcting 
him. Finally Keaney blew up. 

“Look, son,” he said, “you go right 
to the infirmary and tell the docto: 
there to give you a sanity test. If he 
finds you mentally okay, tell him to 
give you a written note to that effect 
and bring it back to me.” 

The freshman’s ears burned and he 
left immediately. He returned a half 
hour later, waving a slip of paper. He 
thrust it into Keaney’s face. 

“I’ve got it, Keaney,” he challenged. 
“Now let’s see you get yours.” 

Judging by the 1947 honor roll of 
outstanding track and field: perform- 
ances, California leads the land in the 
production of schoolboy track stars. Of 
the 115 star performances listed, Cali- 
fornia accounted for 25. Texas came 
next with 19 listings, followed by Illi- 
nois with 15, Indiana with 9, Ohio with 
8, and Iowa with 5. 

—HermMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 


Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 


ulG SNOW of DEC. 26th: Scene at Asbury 
Park, N. J., by Dorothy Drake, Wanamassa 
N. J.) School. Dorothy used a Kodak 616. 


66-43-98 HEP. Flashlight photo by Stanley 
Anderson, Public School 135, Queens, 
York. Stanley used a Mercury Hl. 


New 


Picture taken by Virginia Craig, Shepherd H. S., 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., from a car going 35 m.p.h. 
on highway near Alma, Mich. Virginia used 











an Ansco Pioneer. 


How to make your pictures 
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The other day, a couple of kids 
showed me some pictures they’d 
taken of the hill on which they coast. 


The pictures had an amateur look 
about them, because the scenery 
looked flat and unreal —as if it had 
been pasted on the background. 


The way to avoid this amateur 
look (and I got this straight from the 
professionals) is to get some object 
in the foreground of your picture. 
(Just as the photographer has gotten 
the birch tree in the foreground of 
the picture above.) It gives your pic- 
ture a feeling of depth. 


Look around. Use a tree, or rock, 
or person. If there’s nothing around, 
stand a pair of skis in the snow, or a 
shovel, or build a snowman. Any- 
thing, so long as you get some object 
in the foreground. 


But before you click the shutter, 


be sure you have Ansco (and I mean 
Ansco) Film in your camera. 


For Ansco Film has a “wide lati- 
tude” which makes allowance for 
small exposure errors—helps you get 
a better picture every time you click 
that shutter. 


So, to be on the safe side, load your 
camera with Ansco Film. 


Your copy 
is waiting 
Forthoseof youwho 
really want to be- 
come the number 
one photographerin 
school, Ansco has a 
— fascinating booklet 
called “Better Photography Made Easy.” 


Read it. Study it. It’s easy. Plenty of 
fun. With 60 pages of examples, sug- 
gestions, pictures. Your dealer has a 
copy for you. Just 25¢. Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, New York. 


ASK FOR Ansco FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE @ FILM CORPORATION 
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Cat-astrophe 
Sally: “What became of your kitten?” 
Judy: “Didn't you hear?” 
Sally: “Why, no! Did he get hurt?” 
Judy: “No.” 
Sally: “Drowned?” 
Judy: “No.” 
Sally: “Lost?” 
Judy: “No.” 
Sally: “Then, for goodness sake, what 
happened?” 
Judy: “He grew up to a cat!” 


Peggy La Falusi, Harding School, Hammond, Ind. 


Why Ducks Fly North 


Dave: “Why do ducks fly north in 
the spring?” 
Chuck: “I suppose ‘cause it’s too far 


for ‘em to walk!” 
Charles Hudson, Oneida (N. Y.) Jr. H. 8. 








Ger FAST 
QP and DOWN Relief 


Es Are you miserable with coughs 
from colds or smoking? Suffer 
with stuffy nose? Here’s relief 


—fast...cough drops that work 

up and down. Famous Smith 
Brothers medication goes down to ease 
tickle, soothe irritated membranes. Menthol 
vapors go up to bring cool comfort to stuffy 
nose. Smith Brothers are richer in menthol 
—plus exclusive Smith Brothers medication. 
Look for “Trade” and “Mark” on orange 


box. Buy them today. STILL ONLY 5 


SMITH BROTHERS 
MENTHOL 


COUGH DROPS =. 
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No Centipede 


Donna: “What has four legs and only 
one foot?” 

Joyce: “I don’t know. 

Donna: “A bed.” 


Helen Blinkhorn, Gladstone School, Milwaukee, Oregon 


What?” 


Two-Way Surprise 
Madame walked in and found the 
maid spraying herself with Madame’s 
expensive perfume. “Why, Gloria, I'm 
surprised.” 
Gloria: “So am I, Madame. I thought 


you were out.” 
Leo Easton, Boyne City (Mich.) H. 8. 


Her Special 
Henry: “I've never seen your wife, 
Joe — is she a club-woman type?” 
Joe: “No, not at all, she’s strictly a 


dish-thrower.” 


Mable Anderson, Pierre 3. du Pont School, 
Harrington, Del. 


Soft Seat? 
The girl had been taking her first 
horseback riding lesson, and remarked: 


“I never could imagine that anything 
filled with hay could be so hard!” 


Beverly Miller, Peninsula School, Portland, Ore. 


Direct Opposites 


A teacher was instructing her class _ 


“Now students,” 
what is the opposite of sor- 


in the use of antonyms. 
she said, “ 
row?” 
“Joy,” ‘said the class all together. 
“What is the opposite of pleasure?” 
“Pain.” ‘ 
“And what is the opposite of woe?” 
“Giddyap,” called one of the pupils. 


Theresa Filipeck, Beckley Jr. H. S., Raleigh, W. Va. 


Suits Us 

Judge: “Do you swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth?” 

Witness: “I do.” 

Judge: “Were you ever in court be- 
fore?” , 

Witness: “Sure.” 

Judge: “Oh, you were! In what suit 
were you a witness?” 

Witness: “Er, er —in my blue serge 
suit!” 

Mary B. Brown, Washington (N. C.) High School 


Joke of the Week 


A scientist, lecturing to a class, said: 
“Now Ill show you this frog in my 
pocket.” 

Then he reached into his pocket and 
pulled out a ham sandwich. He looked 
puzzled for a minute, thought very hard, 
and said: “I don’t understand this. I 


distinctly remember eating my lunch.” 
Carolyn D. Wallin. Kingsport (Tenn.) Jr. H. 8. 











llow're you doing? 


You are a guest for dinner at Dora 
Miller’s home. After everyone is seated 
at the table, how do you know when to 
start eating? 

A. Wait until Mrs. Miller, or the 
hostess, starts before you start. 

B. Start at once. 

C. Remark: “What are we waiting 
for?” to get things started. 

"3904109 $1 y 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 























lt takes 32 words to complete this puzzle. 
kore 3 points for each word you get right. 
Highest possible score is 96. 


|, Short for Samuel. 

4, Siam’s chief crop. 

5. One who tans hides. 

§. Like meal (adjective). 

), Present tense of been. 

10. Abbreviation for madame. 
\l. It is (contraction). 

12. Single person or thing. 

13. You use this in baseball. 

\6. What grows on your head. 
\7. To hold in affection or love. 
20. Plural of goose. 

21. Abbreviation meaning all right. 
. Familiar name for father. 

23. Popular name for a lion. 

4. What Noah built. 


. Native of Siam. 
. Skin disease, chiefly on the face. 
. River in Siam. 
. Abbreviation for route. 
. Kind of tree. 
. Some bread is made of this. 
A box or enclosure used for storage. 
Toward. 
Capital of Siam. 
Officer’s assistant. 
Chased up a tree. 
Male personal pronoun. 
\8. In the Bible, a king of Judah. 
19. Color. 21. Over (contraction). 
23. Abbreviation for Louisiana. 
Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 
pupil edition next week. 


“sa Oe wher 


DAE BDe wo 


Solution te Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-dash; 5-Korea; 6-falcon; 17-ate; 
8&-USA; 10-red; 11-log; 12-S.C.; 14-me; 15-thy; 
. 20-you; 21-Ida;.22-scenic; 24-eclat; 25- 
nal 
_ DOWN: 1-doled; 2-are; 3-Seoul; 4-hansom; 
‘-Kate; 6-far; 9-age; 12-sty; 13-Chosen; 16-yucca; 


\7-final; 18-edit; 19-WAC; 23-Eli. 
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A good school paper requires good reporters, 

good editors, and good artists. A good peanu 

requires tasty flavor, freshness, and crispness. 

That, in a nutshell, spells PLANTERS PEANUTS. 
They have what it takes to make the headlines in the peanut field— 
vitamins for energy and a flavor that can’t be beaten. So, for the 
tastiest quick-energy snack a nickel can buy, try PLANTERS PEANUTS 
or the 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 


TRY THE “HEADLINE” PEANUT 
iT ALWAYS SPELLS GOOD NEWS 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Let 


Democracy Series, No. 24 in 


Professions i RUSsia  sevior.sunior, snd World Week 


Booxs: Forced Labor in Soviet Rus- 
sia, David Dallin and Nicolaevsky 
(Yale Univ. Press, ’47), $3.50. Work- 
ers Before and After Lenin, Manya 
Gordon (Dutton, ’41), $4. My Lives in 
Russia, Markoosha Fischer (Harper, 
44), $2.75. Artists in Uniform, Max 
Eastman (Knopf, 34), $2.50. Assign- 
ment in Utopia, Eugene Lyons (Har- 
court, 37), $3.50. Real Soviet Russia, 
David Dallin (Yale Univ. Press, 44), 


Transportation 


PaMPHLETs: Railroads: Quiz on Rail- 
roads and Railroading (’46), free: Rail- 
roads at Work (’45), free; Our Rail- 
roads, Teachers Kit (’45), free; all from 
Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, 
D. C. Air: Air Transportation ('45), 
United Airlines, 23 E. Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, free. Wings over America, 
John Stuart (Pamphlet No. 114, °46), 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38 St., 
New York 16, 10c. 

AnrTICcLEs: Special Issue, “Transporta- 
tion,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 25, °46. 
“From Here to There: Postwar,” J. 
Marshall, Collier’s, Aug. 11, 45. “Ships 
and the Sea of Old New England,” 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
July 12, ’47. “Jim Hill Built an Empire,” 
S. H. Holbrook, American Mercury, 


Atomic Energy 


Here is our promised list of written 
matter on the all-important atom. Use 
these with the audio-visual materials 
given last week — your students need all 
the information they can get on atomic 
energy. 

PaMPuHLETs: Atomic Challenge 
(Headline Book, *47), Foreign Policy 
Assoc., 16 E. 38 St., New York 16, 35c. 
Tools for Atomic Education (’47), Nat'l 
Commission for Atomic Information, 
1749 L St., Washington 6, D. C., free. 
International Control of Atomic Energy 
(47), Atomic Scientists of Chicago, 
1126 E. 59 St., Chicago 37, 20c. Atomic 
Peace or Atomic War (Series G-122, 
47), Nat'l Institute of Social Relations, 
1029 17 St., Washington 6, D. C. Strug- 
gle for Atomic Control, T. R. Fox 
(Pamphlet No. 29, ’47), Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 


$3.50. I Chose Freedom, V. Krav- 
chenko (Scribner, *46), $3.50. One 
Who Survived, Alexandre Barmine 
(Putnam, ’45), $3.75. Russia’s Europe, 
H. Lehrman (Appleton, ’47), $3.75. 
ARTICLES: “Russia’s Ruling Class,” J. 
Fischer, Harper's, Oct., 46. “Soviet 
Russia: Land of Opportunity,” M. T. 
Florinsky, Current History, July, °45. 
“Science and Incentives in Russia,” I. 
Langmuii, Science Monthly, Aug., 46. 


April 5 in Senior 
English Edition 


July, ’47. “Mr. Young and His C. & O.,” 
Fortune, May, ’47. “This Restless New 
World,” J. H. Hammond, Jr., American 
Magazine, Vacation Issue —’47. 

Booxs: Romance of American Trans- 
portation, Franklin Reck (Crowell, 
38), $3. From Trail Dust to Star Dust, 
Edward Starr (Transportation Press, 
46), $3. This Fascinating Railroad 
Business, Robert Henry (Bobbs Merrill, 
"46), $3.75. Railroad Avenue; Great 
Stories and Legends of American Rail- 
roading, Freeman Hubbard (Whittle- 
sey, 45), $3.75. 

Fits: Transportation and Our Com- 
munity. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 10 min. Sale. 
Teaching Films Inc., 2 W. 20 St., New 
York. On railroads: catalogue of 
motion pictures from Assoc. of Ameri- 
can Railroads (address above). On 


20c. Man vs. Atom — Year 1, Nat’] Com- 
mission on Atomic Information, 1749 L 
St., Washington 6, D. C., 10c, Atomic 
Bomb (’46), Atomic Scientists of Chi- 
cago, 1126 E. 59 St., Chicago 37, 25c. 

ArTICLEs: “Atomic Energy Is Your 
Business,” D. E. Lilienthal, New York 
Times Magazine, Jan. 11, 48, “Interna- 
tional Control of Atomic Energy,” J. R. 
Oppenheimer, Foreign Affairs, Jan., 48. 
“Bomb Secret Is Out,” W. Isard and V. 
H. Whitney, American Magazine, Dec., 
"47. “How to Use the Atom Peaceably,” 
W. Kaempffert, Survey Graphic, Oct., 
"47. “Main Street vs. the Atom,” New 
York Times Magazine, Nov. 2, °47. 
“America’s Most Radical Law; Atomic 
Revolution Begins,” J. R. Newman, 
Harper's, May, 47. “How Should We 
Control Atomic Energy?” F, Osborn; A. 
A. Gromyko, Rotarian, July, *47. “Pass- 


sele 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


acted teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 


Coming Up! 
in Senior Scholastic 
March 15, 1948 

Social Studies: Freedom of the Press. 
Commager — U. S. in Far East. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — Com- 
munist Labor. Vocational — Camera Ca- 
reers, 

English Classes: Fine Arts. Main 
Street’s Challenge to New York, by 
DeVree. Play — The Late Christopher 
Bean. Story— That Blowsy Goddess 
Fame, by Manuel Komroff. 

March 22, 1948 

Social Studies: National and Domes- 
tic articles. Commager— First Article 
on Civil War. 

All Classes: Hats in Ring — Henry 
A. Wallace. Democracy — Communist 
Agriculture. 

English Classes: 
Pictures. 

March 29, 1948: No Issue (Easter 
Week). 


Theme — Motion 





motor travel: Ford Motor Co., Film 
Library, Dearborn, Mich.; General 
Motors Corp., Broadway at 57 St., New 
York 19, On ship travel: U. S. Maritime 
Commission, Washington, D. C, On air 
travel: Pan American World Airways, 
New York; United World Air Lines, 
Chicago. 

For a more complete transportation 
bibliography and information guide, see 
Scholastic Teacher, February 17, °47, 
page 16-T. 


April 12 in 
Senior Scholastic 


port to the Golden Age,” R. De Vore, 
Collier's, May 3, ’47. “What Price Pre- 
paredness,” Cord Meyer, Jr., Atlantic, 
June, *47. 

Books: Atomic Energy in the Com- 
ing Era, David Dietz (Dodd, ’45), $2. 
Atomic Energy in Cosmic and Human 
Life, George Gamow (Macmillan, ’46), 
$3. Mr. Tompkins Explores the Atom, 
George Gamow, Macmillan, ’44), $2. 
Dawn Over Zero; the Story of the 
Atomic Bomb, William Laurence 
(Knopf, 46), $3. One World or None, 
Dexter Masters and Kathrine Way 
(McGraw-Hill, *46), $1. Young Peo- 
ple’s Book of Atomic Energy, Robert 
Potter (McBride, °46), $2.50. The 
Atomic Story, J. W. Campbell (Holt, 
’47), $3. Hiroshima, John Hersey 
(Knopf, *46), $1.75, Modern Man Is 
Obsolete, N. Cousins (Viking, ’45), $1. 
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THE PEARL 


BY JOHN STEINBECK 


~ A CURRENT 
BEST SELLER 
~FOR ONLY 25c! 


Yes, right now THE PEARL is on 
all best seller lists as a cloth-bound 
book at $2.00. Scholastic-BANTAMs 
bring it to you and your students in 
the handsome paper-backed edition 
for only 25cl 


Check the list of other outstanding 
Scholastic-BANTAMs below and 
place your order TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’‘s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury 
of Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal 
Diary. 
Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. ot No. of No. of No. ot 
Copies Book Copies Book 
































MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 


(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
tine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check of money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Name 





Address... 





School 





City...... 
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Off the Press 


Im Henry's Backyard: The Races of 
Mankind, by Ruth Benedict and 
Gene Weltfish. Henry Schuman, 
1948. 60 pp., $2. 


Professor Benedict and Dr. Weltfish 
are members of the Department of An- 
thropology at Columbia University. 
Their Races of Mankind, published by 
the Public Affairs Committee, was wide- 
ly circulated and helped dispel some 
of the myths which have clouded our 
thinking about race. In their new book 
they have pursued the same theme, but 
each idea is expressed in color, line 
drawings, and a simple text. It is a 
brilliant effort to use colored cartoons, 
handsomely printed on fine stock, to 
pierce foggy thoughts on blood, brain, 
strength, and color. 

Its date of publication has been timed 
with Brotherhood Week. For a sam- 
pling of this fine book see Senior Scho- 
lastic or World Week, February 23 
issue, pp. 3 and 4. 


Your Future Is What You Make It. 30 
page pamphlet in the “You and In- 
dustry Series,” published by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th St., N. Y. 20. Free. 


The pamphlet is directed to the high 
school student who is casting about for 
a vocation. It deals practically with the 
difficulties involved in deciding upon 
your life’s work, getting a job, and mak- 
ing the most of it. There is a useful list 
of 150 occupations and a guide to fur- 
ther reading on the final pages. The 
illustrations and format will attract stu- 
dents. 

Since the language is too difficult for 
the average tenth year student, its sub- 
stance can be presented by the teacher 
during vocational guidance periods. 

os s © 


Mits, Wits, and Logic. Text by Lillian 
R. Lieber; Drawings by Hugh Gray 
Lieber. Norton, 1947. 240 pp., $3. 


“Mits” is the Man in the Street; 
“Wits” is the Woman in the Street. We 
have met them before in The Education 
of T. C. Mits, which was a startling de- 
parture from the usual methods of sim- 
plifying mathematics. In the present 
volume, Mits and Wits rely upon SAM 
who is Science, Art, and Mathematics. 
SAM is applied to the problems which 
beset the world. When we are finished 
it is clear that unless the counsel of 
atomic scientists is heeded, and unless 
we rely upon reason instead of emotion- 
alism, we will not be long in this world. 

The pagination of the book is pleas- 





antly deceptive, for the 240 pages can 
be read in about one-tenth the time it 
takes to peruse the usual book of that 
length. 


Peace or Anarchy, by Cord Meyer, Jr. 
Little, Brown, 1947. 233 pp., $2.50 


The author of this fervent plea fo 
world government is an ex-Marine why 
was wounded in Guam. Since termina 
tion of his war service, he has been 
active in veterans’ affairs and has bee: 
a frequent contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly. He is convinced that “Eithe: 
some measure of world government wil] 
be achieved by voluntary consent 0: 
our particular civilization will be de 
stroyed.” Basic to peace, according tu 
Meyer and many others, is world dis 
armament. In this, the United States 
must take the lead if Russia is to be 
convinced of our sincerity. It is essen- 
tial that Russia be persuaded of the 
necessity for revising the U. N. char- 
ter prior to its debate within the exist- 
ing organization. Mr. Meyer can think 
of many reasons why Russia will be 
difficult to convince of the practicabil- 
ity of world disarmament and world 
government. He offers little tangible 
reason for expecting reconciliation in 
the near future. 

Mr. Meyer has had enough of war — 
so, too, have the American and Russian 
peoples, His book, if widely read, will 
encourage patience in these days of re- 
current crises. 

o a oo 
Five Broadway Plays, edited by J. Rod- 
ger Gow and Helen J. Hanlon. Har- 
per, 1948. 432 pp., $2. 


The editors have had experience in 
the Detroit Public Schools with the 
needs of high school students for under- 
standable plays. Probably they have 
had some unfortunate experiences dis- 
secting Shakespeare line by line. Hence, 
the resort to modern American plays, 
which have had long runs before criti- 
cal Broadway audiences. They have 
selected Junior Miss, High Tor, On 
Borrowed Time, The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street, and Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
These plays deal with serious problems 
of life, with varying degrees of humor. 

English teachers will welcome these 
plays, written in the kind of language 
we use every day. The questions at the 
end of each play can be asked of 
students in the 12th year, with the ex 
pectation that they will contribute to 
understanding — and not destroy bud 
ding interest in the drama. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
China Needs Peace (p. 6) 


Aim 
To provide a guide to the reading 
ind discussion of the theme article, 


together with assignments for written 
work, 


Procedure 

1. The class will read the entire 
article, 

2. Teacuer: Let us explore the civil 
war situation in China and our coun- 
try’s relationship to the conflict there. 
List all the facts you can assemble 
ibout the struggle under the following 
headings — Chinese Nationalists, Chi- 
nese Communists, the U. S., General 
Marshall’s Report. 


Example: 
Chinese Nationalists 


the official government of China 
headquarters at Nanking 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, Chi- 


na’s President 
Nationalist or Kuomintang Party 
recognized by all other nations and 
by the U. S. 


Chinese Communists 

trying to overthrow the official gov- 
ernment 

hold large territory in north China 

claim to have 1,000,000 regulars and 
2,000,000 guerrilla fighters 

leader is Mao Tse-tung 

Communist armies have been suc- 
cessful recently 


The U. S. 
deals only with N ationalist govern- 


ment 
would also like to,see Nationalist 
government more democratic 


— 


tried to make peace in China several 
times 

sent General Marshall to China in 
December, 1945 

February 18, 1948, President Tru- 
man asked Congress to vote $570,- 
000,000 in aid to China 


General Marshall's Report 


General Marshall blamed Loth sides 

new constitution written because of 
U. S. criticism 

new Prime Minister chosen 

Chinese people elected members of 
National Assembly last November 


8. Teacuer: Six-sevenths of China’s 
people live on one-third of all her land. 
(a) What would you suggest could be 
done to spread the farming population? 
(b) What factors favor the development 
of manufacturing industries? (Topic 
may be treated as discussion material 
and as a theme for written assignment.) 


Factors to be considered 


(a) land in the east fertile 
land in the west barren and moun- 
tainous 
small farms 
break-up of large estates for sale 
of land to tenant farmers 
hand tools versus farm machinery 
terrace farming 
(b) coal, iron ore, antimony, tin, and 
tungsten plentiful 
workers plentiful 
consumers plentiful 
4, TeacHEer: Read again the last sec- 
tion of the article, Bic Five Nation, 
and then explain the significance of 
each of the following — 
(a) the Great Wall 
(b) the Manchus 
(c) China, the “grab bag” 
(d) the “open door” policy 
(e) the “Boxe- Rebellion” 


(f) Hong Kong, Port Arthur, Dai- 
ren, Tsingtao 

(g) 4645 

(h) Security Council : 

5. TEACHER: Write a 200-word ac- 
count of the career of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
comparing his achievement with that of 
George Washington. 


Points of comparison 


revolution 

republic 

those against democracy within the 
country 

another country interested in the 
struggle 


6. Teacuer: Using your Junior Scho- 
lastic for reference, answer the ques- 
tions in the following quiz. 


(a) Name two ways in which the frac- 
tion one-fifth measures China’s size 
and people. 

(The Chinese make up one-fifth of 
the world’s population. China cov- 
ers one-fifth of Asia.) 

(b) In what part of China do most of 
her 460,000,000 people live? 

(In the southeastern part. ) 

(c) China proper and the territories 
hold what place among the coun- 
tries of the world in the matter of 
size? 

(Second place.) 

(d) What nouns and descriptive adjec- 
tives are used to express the va- 
riety of land and climate to be 
found in China? 

(towering mountains; desert sands; 
rainy, tropical forests; _ rolling 


plains; freezing temperatures. ) 
(e) Name China’s four great rivers. 
(The Amur, the Yellow, the Yang- 
tze, the Sikiang.) 
(f) What could you name as proof of 


(Concluded on next page) 
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COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next ‘Week 
(Issue of March 22) 


Theme Article: Manchuria. 

All Out for Democracy: When the State Runs Business. 
Alaska Journey by Eric Kronengold: (Continued). 

} Note: There will be no issue of Junior Scholastic for the week of March 
29 (Easter vacation), 


(Issue of April 5) 


Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Francis Scott Key. 
Theme Article: Union of South Africa. 
All Out for Democracy: Labor Under Communism. 


THEME ARTICLES TO COME 
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April 12: Caribbean Confederation. ’ 
April 19: Canada — The Cities. 

April 26: Canada — The Wide Open Spaces. 
May 3: Alaska. 

May 10: The Polar World — North. 

May 17: The Polar World — South. 


May 24: This Atomie Age. Also: Student Achievement Issue (Scholastic 


Awards). 








the statement that the Chinese 
know how to build waterways 
where there are no natural ones? 
(The Grand Canal is over 500 
miles long.) 

‘g) What is the approximate popula- 
tion of China? 

(460,000,000. ) 

(h) What is the compulsory school age 
for Chinese boys and girls? 
(Between the ages of six and 
twelve. ) 

(i) What has China to offer the stu- 
dent seeking higher education? 
(Many fine colleges and universi- 
ties. ) 

(j) What is Double Ten? 

(The tenth day of the tenth month 
or October 10th, the anniversary 
of the founding of the Chinese 
republic. ) 

(k) Who was Dr. Sun Yat-sen? 

(The founder of the republic in 
China. ) 

(1) Who is the President of China 
today? 

(Generalissimo Chiané Kai-shek.) 

(m) With what one word could you 
explain the fact that today, for one 
U. S. dollar, you get about 215,000 
Chinese dollars? 

(Inflation. ) 

(n) What proof have we that China 
had an ancient culture? 

(Her history goes back more than 
2,000 years before Christ’s birth.) 

(o) What is the status of China in the 
United Nations? 

(She is one of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council.) 


How Fascism Was Spread (p. 8) 


1. Which one of our civil liberties do 
you see violated in the arrest and 
imprisonment of Professor Artuccio 
in 1936? 

(The right of free speech.) 

2. What would have been achieved by 
Germany had she succeeded in gain- 
ing control of Uruguay? 

(Uruguay was to have become an 
agricultural colony of Germany. Uru- 
guay would have served as a “toe- 
hold” on the’ Western Heruisphere.) 

8. What was planned by Germany as 
a step in weakening the United 
States? 

(‘he conquest of the Panama Canal.) 

4. What fascist groups were involved 

in the plot to conquer South Amer- 
ica? 
(The plotters were not only agents 
in Hitler's service, but also those in 
the service of Italian fascism, the 
Spanish Falange, and Japanese im- 
perialism. ) 

5. How was Japan’s democratic consti- 
tution of 1890 made undemocratic 
by one of the Articles it contained? 
(Article 1 states: “The Empire of 
Japan shall be reigned over and 
governed by a line of Emperors un- 
broken for ages eternal.”) 

6. What group of people in the Emper- 
or’s cabinet in the 1930’s drove the 
country to war? 

(A military clique.) 


Antarctic Islands (p. 2) 


The polar projection map on page 2 










might be used as the basis for a short 
geography lesson after discussing the 
international dispute over the Antarctic. 

Quiz the class on these points: 

1. Why are the lines of latitude com- 
plete circles? 

2. Why does Australia’s shape ap- 
pear so squat on this map projec- 
tion? 

8. Why can’t North America and 
Europe be seen on such a map? 

Have the class locate the same area 

shown on a wall map. Do the countries 
and continents look different? Why? 


Discussion Questions 
1, Why are nations still staking out 
claims in the Antarctic? 
2. Why do Chile and Argentina re- 
gard the South Shetland and Falk- 
land Islands as so important? 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test 


1. How does China rank in size with 
other countries of the world? (China is 
second largest.) 

2. What fraction of the world’s total 
population lives in China? (One-fifth. ) 

3. What does the term “Double Ten” 
mean in China’s history? (October 10, 
1911 —day on which China’s emperor 
was overthrown. ) 

4, What is the Kuomintang? (Nation- 
alist party.) 

5. What raw material, used in pro- 
ducing atomic energy, is found in the 
Belgian Congo in large quantities? (Ura- 
nium. ) 

6. For what office will Senator Glen 
H. Taylor of Idaho be a candidate? 
(Vice President.) 

7. Who is the Communist prime min- 
ister of Czechoslovakia? (Klement Gott- 
wald. ) 

8. Near which Pole, North or South, 
is Antarctica? (South.) 

9. What two nations are quarreling 
with Great Britain over the ownership 
of some Antarctic islands? (Chile, Ar 
gentina. ) 

10. Of what country is Gonzalez 
Videla President? (Chile.) 





Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 13 


ACROSS: 1-Yenan; 6-agony; 7-gang; Be 10- 
arts; 12-doze; 13-net; 14-and; 17-dais; 19- 
20-Ken; 21-bide; 22-Honan; 25-thong. 

DOWN: 1-Yangtze; 2-egg; 3-no; 4-an; 5-N. Y.; 
7-glad; 8-Aaron; 1l-set; 14-Ada; i5-Nanking; 16- 
dined; 18-sane; 21-ban; 22-ht.; 23-oh; 24-no. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 


2 CHINA PUZZLE: l-a; 2-a; 3-c. 
WHO? WHAT? WHERE? 1-Belgian Congo; 
2-Commanist 3- Long Island; 4, 5, 6-Great Britain, 
7 , & Henry Wallace, Senator 
Clos or; 9-Spain; 10-Chiang Kai-s' 
we to GUIDE YOU. tSonth America; 
2-Palmer Land; 3-Atlantic Ocean; 4-New Zealand. 
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